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of an Indian trader? How would he prevent Sunday trading by requir-
ing of an applicant for a licence a knowledge of a European language?
The honourable gentleman proceeds:
There was another difficulty in regard to Indians. They often came out
with their families, and the whole of them carried on a business. If the trader
became tired, then his wife looked after it for a while, and when she got tired,
the children could look after the shop. They would find European people had
to live in a different way. They had to send their children to school for a very
large portion of the day, and they could not compete fairly with people not
under the same obligations.
We have no hesitation in saying that, in making the statement, the
honourable gentleman was thinking of people other than Indians; for we
speak with knowledge when we say that there are very few Indians whose
wives" assist at the sales. That the sons of the poorer store-keepers may do
so, we are not prepared to deny, but that would be due more to jealousy
regarding education of Indian children than to anything else. It is hardly
fair to place every obstacle in the way of Indian education and then to
say that the parents would not educate their children. Is this inequality,
if such it be, to be avoided by requiring knowledge of a European language
by an Indian store-keeper?
It would have been far better, and more dignified, if Mr. Sampson
had effected a compromise and shewn some respect for Indian sentiment.
The principle of the Dealers' Licenses Act is such as would commend it
to all right-thinking men under the present circumstances of South Africa.
The whole argument of the Attorney-General, so far as it is applicable,
goes to show that the books of all store-keepers should be kept in English.
If so, it should be so stated in the clause. It would then disarm criticism,
and would considerably help the Law Department in enforcing the pro-
visions of the Bill, as they would then be accepted by a majority of those
whom it is likely to affect.
In passing, we would draw the attention of our readers to a curious
sidelight that has been perhaps unconsciously thrown by Mr. Sampson
on the attitude of the Government, He said:
Although Yiddish was accepted as a European language for immigration
purposes, it did not apply in that way to books which were to be kept in a Euro-
pean language.
Apparently, the Government when it suits them can Europeanise a language
for enforcing one law, and de-Europeanise it for enforcing another.
Since the above was written, the full report of the interview with the
Attorney-General has come to hand. From this we learn that the objection-
able clause relating to a knowledge of some European language is to be
withdrawn.
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